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There are moments of life that we never forget, 
which brighten and brighten as time steals away. 
J.G. PERCIVAL. 


THE HOLY PLACE. 


Tue Lord is in His Holy Place 

In all things near and far! 
Shekinah of the snow-flake, He, 

And Glory of the star, 
And Secret of the April land 

That stirs the field to flowers, 
Whose little tabernacles rise 

To hold Him through the hours. 

3 W. C. GANNETT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE WINDOW IN THE CASTLE. 


BY EDITH FORBES KNOWLES. 


Part I. 


NCE upon a time there was a large castle 
which stood in a fertile valley with low 
hills all about it, and around its outer 

walls was grouped a small village. The castle 
was a very old one. No one could remember 
when it was built, nor even when it had been 
used as a defense. It was built strongly of 
stone, with thick walls and sturdy battlements, 
and the remains of strong drawbridges lay 
rotting in the sun and snow of the seasons, 
over a wide, deep moat, now dry, and fast filling 
with stones and rubbish which were beginning 
to fall from the ancient walls. 

All these details would not have struck you 
as being extraordinary, however,—any castle 
slowly falling into ruin might have looked thus, 
—but for one thing. For there was something 
eurious about this particular castle! And that 
was a very tall tower on the west corner! Of 
course all castles are likely to have towers, 
there were five of them on this castle; but the 
tower I speak of was so uncommonly high! 
It was far taller than the others; it actually 
looked down on their flag-poles, and was in 
perfect repair. It was believed by the villagers 
to touch the sky, but I think that was an ex- 
aggeration. 

No one knew why it had been built. The 
place could never have been important enough 
for a lookout in times of war. A stranger 
passing through the village one day remarked 
upon it, as strangers always did, and asked the 
schoolmaster (who by the way was an un- 
occupied man) if he knew anything of its history. 
The schoolmaster knew a good deal for one in 
that country, but he shook his head for a reply. 

“‘T remember hearing in my youth, however,” 
he added, ‘‘that the wisest knight who ever 
inhabited the old place, and under whose guid- 
ance this village saw its one short period of 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD—HOLMAN HUNT. prosperity, had it built; and he told some one 
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that it held the key to his success and happiness. 
But no one has ever found the key, and the 
tower is quite empty I believe,—it was said to 
be in my youth,—and no one has ever been up 
there in this hundred years. It must be a fearful 
climb.” 

‘(Indeed it must!” replied the stranger and 
went on his way. 

Perhaps you have discovered by this time 
that the castle and its little hamlet were not 
very prosperous. You are right, they were 
slowly dying out. If something weren’t done 
quickly, it would be a deserted village, and one 
without any poet to make it famous. The 
tenants of the castle, ever since the good knight 
before mentioned, had been poor; but, being 
neither ambitious nor generous beside, they had 
become poorer and poorer. They had let the 
castle run down more and more, until it had 
reached its present pitiable condition. 

The villagers, having no good example before 
them (and you know how important a good ex- 
ample is), had let their farms, their little work- 
shops, and even their little homes run down too, 
so that at the time of our story it was a shiftless 
village full of dull people. 

The last knight of the castle had just died, 
leaving no little children behind him, so that an 
old couple who had taken care of him for years 
were left alone in the great building, living in 
a few rooms on the ground floor, poorer and 
more bare than many in the miserable village. 
One day a letter came for this couple, which 
caused a deal of curiosity in the village, as no 
one had had a letter from the outside world for 
a long, long time. The old woman’s heart beat 
fast, and her hand shook as she took it. 

Inside it said that a little grandchild of hers 
was coming to live with her. The letter went 
on to say that the child’s mother and father 
had died, he had no relatives except herself and 
her husband, who would, doubtless, find room 
for him, as they lived in a castle, and that the 
child would arrive as soon as the slow old stage, 
which had given up its regular trips long ago, 
could take him. 

“Dear me,” said the old woman to her 
husband, when the schoolmaster had finished 
reading them the letter, ‘‘what shall we do 
with him? They’re very wrong about the castle, 
there’s barely room in it for ourselves!” 

**Oh, the child will be all right,’”’ he replied 
easily. ‘‘He can weed the garden and fetch in 
the potatoes: he’ll be quite useful.” 

In a week the little boy arrived, a slender 
dark-haired little chap, about thirteen years 
old, who soon proved himself to be very good, 
very useful, and very quiet, too quiet for a boy. 
For the poor child found it sadly dull at the 
castle. He had always lived in a small village; 
but it was a prosperous one, and he had had a 
merry time there. Here there were no books, 
the children never played at games, they did 
not care to learn how. Oh, it was certainly 
lonely! His eyes filled with tears (at which he 
was much ashamed) when he thought of his 
play-fellows at home. 

“‘And every one was so kind and—and, 
generous there!” he added aloud to himself, 
wistfully. He was sitting on the side of the road 
opposite the west corner of the castle as he spoke, 
and his eye, as he looked up, caught the high 
tower as it stood out against the brilliant blue 
of the autumn sky. 

“I wonder if it does touch the sky,” he thought 
dreamily, remembering the schoolmaster’s tales 
to which he had listened eagerly. 

“‘T think T’ll climb up and see!” he added in 
sudden excitement. ‘‘That will be something 
to do anyway; and who knows what may be up 


there? The schoolmaster told me the knight 


said the key to his happiness was there, and I 
don’t think any one could have taken it away 
without his knowing, and I’m pretty unhappy!” 

He jumped up and ran in to his grandmother, 
erying out: 

‘‘O grandma, show me the way to get up in 
the top of the tall tower on the west corner of 
the castle, please!” 

‘‘Gadzooks! I don’t know, dearie,”’ she 
replied, and went on peeling some potatoes for 
supper. 

‘«But I want to go up there,” he said prancing 
around. the old room in impatience. 

‘‘Tt’s a terrible climb, it would soon tire your 
little feet, child,’’ she returned. 

“Oh, no, it wouldn’t, grandma, and I must 
go up there,” he insisted. 

‘‘There’s nothing there. What’s the use? And 
just think of the steps! Why, they say it reaches 
the sky,” she replied, putting the potatoes over 
a wretched fire. 

‘‘Well,” said he, growing rather heated, ‘‘I 
think it’s lazy to live in a house and never go 
upstairs. I don’t believe it reaches to the sky, 
either. I’ve been looking at it, and the sky 
seems ever so much higher to me. I want to 
look out of that top window and see what I can 
see. Supposing it did reach the sky, wouldn’t 
you love to see what is up there in the blue?” 

‘‘No, what’s the use?” she repeated. ‘‘There 
are plenty of windows down here to look out of. 
But, if you want to go, you’ll have to find the 
way. I don’t knowit, and the keys are lost: *tis 
many a year since I’ve seen them.” 

At her words he turned and darted along 
through the dirty low passage, and then through 
ghostly long-closed rooms, where rats and mice 
scampered before him in every direction, and 
spiders hung thick on the walls, the ancient 
locks giving way before his eager pressure. 
Finally he came to a place near which he 
thought the tower stairs must begin. It was a 
curious circular room, lighted by little windows 
high up on the wall. He looked around in the 
dim light for a door, and suddenly he saw it,— 
a narrow slit of a door indeed, but in the right 
direction. 

(To be continued.) 


THE WILL AND THE WAY. 


TueEReE’s something I’d have you remember, 
boys, 
To help in the battle of life; 
It will give you strength in the time of need 
And help in the hour of strife. 
Whenever there’s something that should be 
done, : 
Don’t be a coward, and say, 
‘‘What use to try?”’? Remember, then, 
That ‘‘where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


There’s many a failure for those who win; 
But, though at first they fail, 

They try again, and the earnest ones 
Are sure at last to prevail. 

Though the mountain is steep and hard to climb, 
You can win the heights, I say, 

If you make up your mind to reach the top, 
For ‘‘where there’s a will there’s a way.” 


The men who stand at the top are those 
Who never could bear defeat: 
Their failures only made them strong 
For the work they had to meet. 
The will to do and the will to dare 
Is what we want to-day; 
What has been done can be done again, 
For the will finds out the way. 
Harper’s Reader. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A’ BIRTHDAY OF SURPRISES. 
BY GRACE ELIZABETH ROGERS. 


T was a beautiful, sunny day in the later part 
of the golden month of October. The sun 
streamed in the window near a little bed 

whose occupant was still in the happy land of 
dreams, while soft breezes gently played with 
the hair of the little oversleeper. A robin lit 
on a limb of the pear-tree near the window. 
‘‘Cheer up! cheer up!”’ sang the bird. Harold 
Wareham—for that was the name of the child 
in the bed—opened his eyes and stretched 
long and hard, then got up quickly, and went 
to the window. 

“Good morning, Mr. Robin,” cried Harold. 
“Do you know that to-day is my birthday, and 
IT am nine years old?” 

‘Mr. Robin did not answer, but cocked his 
head on one side and looked very wise. 

‘Yes,’ continued Harold, ‘‘and I mean to be 
very busy to-day, so I must hurry and get 
dressed.” ; 

A few minutes later Harold was downstairs, — 
and, as he went into the kitchen where he sup- 
posed his mother was, called out cheerily, — 
‘Good morning, mother.” But. there was no — 
reply. Then he realized for the first time how — 
strange and still everything seemed in the 
house. He called again, but still there was 
no reply. 

“Of course,” thought Harold, ‘‘father and 
John have gone to work; but where is mother 
and Bertha? Perhaps Mrs. Westly is worse!” 
Taking Rover, his faithful old dog with him, 
he went out to the barn to see if the horse was 
there. No, the stall was empty! He went 
out rather sadly and fed his pigeons. 

“What a funny birthday this is, and I meant 
to be so busy! But I can be busy just the — 
same, if everybody is gone. T’ll chop a big — 
pile of wood and surprise them when they come _ 
home, if they ever do come. Eh, Rover?” 

Good old Rover wagged his tail sympa- 
thetically and followed his little master back to 
the wood-pile. 

For some time his axe could be heard as it 
chopped, chopped. He stopped quite often to 
rest, for he had learned that this was the best 
way to do if he wished to work for a long time. 
At last he stopped to look at his pile. 

““Not so bad, is it, Rover?” 

The old dog had been dozing, but, hearing 
his name called, jumped up and wagged his 
tail vigorously. 

‘‘Now,’’ said Harold, ‘‘I will begin to pile it 
up.” é 

It took no short time to pile up the wood, 
for he had chopped a good lot of it. When that 
was done, he sat down on the doorstep and 
realized for the first time that he had had no 
breakfast. 

“‘O Rover,” moaned the poor little fel- 
low, ‘‘they’ve gone off and left us, and they 
don’t care whether we starve or not!”’ 

Bitter tears stood in his eyes, although he 
struggled hard to keep them back. 

Just then he heard: the sound of a wagon 
in the road, He sighed a very tearful sigh. 
Yes, it was mother and Bertha, and they had 
stopped at the house. He hastily brushed 
away his tears for they must not see him ery- — 
ing—not on his birthday. 

“Did you think we were not coming back, — 
Harold?” asked his mother. 

“‘Didn’t think you cared, ain’t had nothing 
to eat yet.” > 

‘“What? Why the dear child!” exclaim 
Bertha as she came up to the door with her arms 
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full of bundles. ‘“‘Didn’t you see the note we 

- left on the table?”’ 

' “Whatnote? No. Ididn’tlook at the table.” 
*“‘Haven’t you had anything to eat?” Mrs. 

Wareham and Bertha asked at the same time. 
“Nope. Forgot it until just now.” 


\ “Well, I declare!” exclaimed his mother. 


‘Then with a wink at Bertha, ‘‘It’s a good thing 
we planned what we did.” 
At this Harold’s eves grew brighter. 
_ they did care. 

“*Well, if you didn’t read the note, then I will 
tell you about it,” said Mrs. Wareham. ‘‘ Early 
this morning, right after I got father and John 
off to work, Clara Westly came over and said 
that her mother had to have some more medi- 


Maybe 


cine, and she did not dare to leave her alone so 


long, so of course I took the hint, and told her 
I had to go to the city, anyway, and would 
get the medicine for her. Then Bertha said she 
wanted to get some things too, for herself, so 
we went along together. And that was how 
it was. Now I want you to take the medicine 
to Mrs. Westly right away, but take your time, 
because,”—with another wink at Bertha,— 
*fyou know, it’s your birthday.” 

Harold, knowing what this meant, got in the 
carriage and started off with a very light heart. 

It was just an hour later when he came home 
again. But what did he see there under the 
cherry-tree? A large table set with just the 
loveliest of things to eat! Cake, cookies, fruits, 

' lemonade, and a large bunch of roses in the 
centre. 

Harold was speechless with surprise. Finally 
he managed to say, ‘‘Is it all for us?” Then 
out popped a head from behind a currant bush. 

“Why, Billy Smith! Where did you come 
from? Are you going to eat with us, too?” 

Next, he felt the back of his coat jerk. Look- 
ing around, who should he see but his cousins 
Helen and Mary. While he was exclaiming 
over the sudden appearance of these two, 
three more, as Harold thought, sprang up out of 
the ground. Then three more dropped down, 
one by one, from the cherry-tree. How they 
all laughed over poor Harold’s bewilderment! 


What a jolly, good time they did have! 


That night when all the fun was over, the 
children gone home, and the remains of the 


_ feast cleared away, Harold sat gazing dreamily 


at the wood-pile. ‘‘Simply thinking,’ he said. 
Soon Bertha’s eye unconsciously wandered 
in that direction, also. 
“Why, mother!” exclaimed the girl, “look 
at the wood-pile.” 
The flush and look of pleasure on Harold’s 
face told the story. 
‘‘Surprises are about the best things I know 
of,” cried Harold, partly in explanation. 
_ “Provided they are good ones,’ supplied 
Bertha. 
“Haven't I always said,” declared Mrs. 
Wareham, ‘‘that one good turn deserves an- 
other?” 


O man deserves more admiration than he 
who is master of his trade, who knows his 
business to a nicety, and is authority 

on the things pertaining to his line of work, 
whether it be farming, printing, shoemaking, 
banking, or whatever it may be. 


» VT DEALS are like stars. You will not succeed 
in touching them with your hands. But, 
like the seafaring man on the desert of 

waters, you choose them as your guides, and, fol- 

lowing them, you reach your destiny.—CarL 

ScwHurz. 


A PRAYER FOR UNITY. 


Erernat Ruler of the ceaseless round 
Of circling planets singing on their way; 
Guide of the nations from the night profound 
Into the glory of the perfect day; 
Rule in our hearts that we may ever be 
Guided, and strengthened, and upheld by Thee. 
J. W. CHADWICK. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
DASH. 


BY PETER BERTRAM. 


N a town in Northern Ontario, situated 
at the junction of two lakes, and over- 
looking both, there lived a husband and 

wife, with no family of their own, but a great 
many nephews and nieces. They were so fond 
of children that their friends’ children liked to 
visit them and were taught to call them Uncle 
Jos and Aunt Janet. 

With them there lived for many years, as a 
help to Aunt Janet, a Scotch girl, Maggie. A 
friend of Uncle Jos sent him two Scotch terrier 
puppies,—very small,—not much bigger than a 
good-sized rat. 

The puppies were named Dash and Beauty, 
and, with plenty of room to run around, they 
seemed to enjoy their new home. Dash very 
soon began to show that he would be easily 
trained. Out with Uncle Jos for a walk, he 
wanted to carry something, and Uncle. Jos 
gave him every encouragement. 

He very soon would carry anything not too 
heavy for him, could sit up to beg, say ‘‘bow, 
bow,” when asked to speak, and would jump 
over a stick when held up for him,—all of this 
of course, after patient, kindly training. Maggie 
used to clean Uncle Jos’ boots, after the Scotch 
custom, and taught Dash to carry them to him, 
one at a time. 

It was the custom of Dash and Beauty to 
meet Uncle Jos at the foot of the stairs when he 
came down in the morning. Beauty was the 
most demonstrative, and Dash seemed to think 
she got most attention from Uncle Jos. He 
would then think of the boots, go to where 
they were usually placed, and bring them to 
Uncle Jos’ chair in order to draw the attention 
to himself. Dash had learned to speak so well 
that he could not be allowed in the dining-room 
at meal time, his ‘‘bow, bow,” fora share of the 
meal being rather constant. 

He was, however, allowed in at supper-time, 
when Uncle Jos and Aunt Janet were having 
a biscuit before going to bed. He was often 
given a whole soda biscuit, and, to avoid crumbs, 
was told to take it to Maggie, which he did, 
and she broke it up for him. This seemed to 
give him the impression that he must never 
eat a whole biscuit before having it broken up 
for him by Maggie. He was at the baker’s 
with Uncle Jos one day, and, on being given a 
gingersnap, he carried it all the way home— 
about a mile—and took it to Maggie to break 
up for him to eat. 

He went to the store every day with Uncle 
Jos, and liked always to have letters or papers 
or even an umbrella to carry. On the way 
home, upon one occasion, while carrying an um- 
brella, he saw a cat ahead and immediately 
started after it—umbrella and all—right across 
a lot with a great number of trees on it. Uncle 
Jos was not at all anxious as to any hgrm that 
might befall the cat, but wondered what would 
befall his umbrella. But very soon back he 
came with it safe and sound. 

Music had a curious effect upon him. | If in 


a room where the piano was being played, he: 


would first howl like a prairie wolf, then end 
with a ‘‘wow! wow! wow!” at the same time 
moving his mouth as if there was a bad taste 
in it. ; 

The family moved away to another town, 
over a hundred miles distant, and, having a 
horse and cow to look after, as well as furniture, 
etc., Uncle Jos went on the freight train, taking 
Dash with him. It was all very strange to 
Dash, and he was very much afraid of losing 
Uncle Jos. The first night in the new town 
Unele Jos stayed at a friend’s house, and in 
the morning, on leaving to get furniture, etc., 
unloaded, thought it best to leave Dash behind. 

Dash was much distressed at being left be- 
hind, so he took Uncle Jos’ slippers, carried 
them to the bedroom he had occupied, and lay 
on the sofa with the slippers beside him all day. 
When Uncle Jos returned at night, Dash was 
greatly delighted, and at once went after the 
slippers and brought them to Uncle Jos, as 
much as to say, ‘‘Now, put these on and do not 
leave me any more!” Dash lived to a good 
old age. and Uncle Jos and Aunt Janet have 
had other dogs since, but none they liked so 


_well as Dash. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SUNSHINE. 


BY SADIE E&. FARISH. 


T was cold and rainy when Aunt Emma 
came home from Dorchester, where she 
had been giving music lessons all day. 

She was quite chilled when she came into the 
house. Hannah was waiting to take her damp- 
ened wraps away to dry as she gave her an 
easy-chair by the fire. She brought some hot 
tea in. ‘TIT am sure this will help warm you, 
auntie,’ she said happily. Soon Aunt Emma 
leaned back contentedly in her chair, warmed 
and cheered. 

“Such a dear child!’ she thought as she 
watched Hannah bending over the fretful baby, 
who ceased crying to watch the smiling face 
above him. 

Brother Ben had just returned from school, 
with books and papers and perplexity about 
lessons. 

“JT don’t just understand these quadratics,”’ 
he confided to Hannah, ‘and I’m about dis- 
couraged in geometry.” 

“Are you?” She smiled brightly through 
her freckles. ‘‘Let us see this hard theorem. 
Now, AB=CD=A’B’. Therefore. AB=A’B’. 
Do you see why?” 

‘Because magnitudes which are equal to the 
same magnitudes are equal to each other,” 
said Ben. ‘That isn’t so hard after all, is it?” 
It was good to see his perplexed frown vanish. 

Hannah’s father came in soon, and his tired 
face brightened as he saw Hannah busying 
herself with helpful tasks. ‘How are you pro- 
gressing, Sunshine?” he asked. 

Yet strangers wondered why such a plain, 
unattractive-looking person could be called 
Sunshine: you see, they did not know Hannah’s 
character. 


NE good rule is never be discouraged. 
Another is never be a discourager. 
Discouragers swarm everywhere. We 

have no right to make life harder for other 
people, as we do when we allow ourselves to 
say discouraging things. On the other hand, 
we should always be messengers of cheer. 
When we meet a friend who is suffering or in 
trouble, we should seek to say some brave word 
which will send him on his way a little stronger. 
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THE ROBIN. 


WHEN ice is black upon the pond, 
And woods and ways are choked with snow, 
The Robin flutters in! 
The little maids, with glad eyes, 
Stand spellbound, lest a breath or sign 
Shall scare him from his crumbs. 


Oft when the fire is keen with frost, 

And blinds are drawn and candles lit 
(O Robin, flutter in!); 

They sit around the cosey hearth, 

And hear with wondering love and awe, 
How Robin’s breast grew red. 


Fond little maids! each fancies now 
That somewhere in the great white snow 
(O Robin, flutter in!), 
That somewhere, in the tracts of snow, 
An icy cross forsaken stands, 
And Christ hangs pale and dead! 


A childish fancy? Be it so! 
And let me ever be a child, 
With Robins fluttering in, 
Than grow into the man who sees 
In wintry wastes of unbelief 
A phantom Christ and Cross! 
WitiiAm Cross. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
LILAC-GATE FARM STORIES.—NO. 1. 


BY GRACE MAY NORTH. 


Asour Mice. 


HE old stage lumbered down the road and 
| stopped before the lilac gate, which was 
fragrant with blossoms and noisy with 

bees. 

Billy Boy fairly tumbled out. 
he shouted, ‘‘we’re here!” 

Then followed mother and Deborah with 
bags and bundles, Marjorie Jean with her 
five dollies, Boy Blue with a tiny white kitten, 
and—Rex, the great Newfoundland dog, who 
barked and bounded. 

This was the Merrymore family, and they 
had come to spend the summer at Lilac-gate 
Farm. 

The house had been closed all winter, but now 
the blinds and windows were thrown open and 
the May sunshine poured in. The mice scurried 
out of cobwebby corners and did not pause till 
the old barn by the wood was reached. 

‘“We must live here,” said a wise old mouse, 
‘for there may be traps put about in the house.” 

It was very dark in the barn that night, or 
would have been had not a moonbeam slipped 
in where a board was broken. 

‘Who knows but there may be cheese in the 
house,”’ a slim brown mouse had said. It was 


eas Feat 


decided that the old mouse with the longest tail ~ 


and the young one with the shortest should 
go and see. 

When the kitchen corner was reached, the 
young mouse squealed with fright, darted down 
the hole, and ran back to the barn. It told of 
a terrible creature it had seen under the stove, 
and {the mice trembled. They feared that the 
old mouse would never return; but he was soon 
back, and, wonderful to relate, he was dragging 
a piece of mellow, yellow cheese. 

“There are no traps,” he said, ‘‘and the mon- 


ster is only a tiny white kitten, which can hardly — 


stand up on its own legs, much less catch a 
mouse.” 

The next twilight mother sat in an easy chair 
before the library grate where a fire was crack- 
ling merrily. Two little boys were cuddled in 


DIDVAS 
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A HARD WINTER—A. VON WERNER. 


‘her arms, and near on a stool Majorie Jean 


crooned to her dollies. 

Suddenly there was a shuffling noise in the 
wall, 

‘“‘What’s that?” asked Billy Boy, alert. 

‘« Just scampering mice,” mother replied. 

“‘Could mice hurt one?” asked Majorie Jean. 

“No,” mother said, ‘‘a little mouse cannot; 
but the great brown rats, when they band to- 
gether, are very fierce, and can protect themselves 
from a dog or cat. The mother rat is very 
affectionate and will shelter her babies from all 
harm. Not so the father rat. Should he 
visit the nest while the mother is away, he makes 
a meal of the tender little babies.” 

‘‘What can mice want in the wall?” asked 
Majorie Jean. : 

‘“‘They may be going up to the attic,” said 
mother. ‘‘They are bold little creatures; and, if 
we do not harm or frighten them, they will run 
about the room. How are mice like birds, do 
you suppose?” 

No one could guess. 

‘‘Because they have nests, which they make 
out of any soft stuff, and very funny the tiny 
pink mouselets do look before they put on their 
fur coats. There are a few mice like birds 
because they sing very softly: one is said to 
have tried to imitate the note of a canary. 
Some mice and birds are alike in a very sad 
way.” 

‘Because the cats eat them!” said Billy Boy 
with a bounce. 


A JAPANESE BOY’S NAME. 


VERY British child can answer the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is your name?” without 
hesitation; but the Japanese boy must 

think a little to make sure, for at various periods 
of his life he is called by different names. 

He receives his first when he is just a month 
old. Then three different names are written 
on three slips of paper and thrown into the 
temple, while prayers are addressed to the family 
deity. That which falls first to the ground bears 
the name the child is called till he is three years 
old. At that age his baby clothes are laid aside, 
he receives a new name, and his education be- 
gins. 

At fifteen the Japanese boy receives a new 
name in honor of his coming of age. His name 
is changed again on the occasion of his marriage 
and onany advance in his position. Even mortal 
illness does not end this confusing state of affairs; 
for, when death comes, a new name is given 
him by which presumably he is known in the 
spirit world. 


GOD IN CREATION. 


THou art, O God, the life and light 

Of all this wondrous world we see; 
Its glow by day, its smile by night, 

Are but reflections caught from Thee: 
Where’er we turn, Thy glories shine, | 
And all things bright and fair are Thine. 

THomas Moors. 
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WHAT IS HE THINKING ABOUT? 
: = 
A NEW LEAF. ency upon tobacco and pelts.” After this they 
\ He came to my desk with a quivering lip— provided for the coimage of copper coins of the 
Mieiionc ona eadone denominations of twopence, threepence, six- 
neu cacherilawvantamewleatewhesaid: pence and ninepence, but this resolution was 
/ “T have spoiled this one ” ” never carried into effect. The first coinage in 
: In place of the leaf 26 Eiarced aoa nletced America proper was the series of coins ‘‘struck”’ 
I gave him Be ae one all unspotted at Boston under the order of the General 


And into his sad eyes smiled, 
“To better now, my child.” 


THE VERY FIRST AMERICAN COINS. 


HE very earliest coinage that can prop- 
erly be said to be ‘‘strictly American” 
was ordered by the original Virginia 

company in the year 1612, only five years after 
the founding of Jamestown. These coins were 
minted at Somers Islands, now known as the 
Bermudas. For a period of more than a 
quarter of a century after this, however, 
tobacco and beaver skins were reckoned as 
lawful currency. In 1645 the, Assembly of 
Virginia met and declared that it ‘‘had maturely 
weighed and considered how advantageous a 
quoine [coin] would be to this colony, and how 
much better it would be than a sole _depend- 


‘ 


Court of Massachusetts, passed May 27, 1652, 
the coins being three, six, and twelve pence 
denominations, ‘‘in forme flatt and stamped 
on one side with the letters ‘N. E.’ and on the 
other the value of the piece.” 


Brains and character rule the world. The 
most distinguished Frenchman of the last century 
said, ‘‘Men succeed less by their talents than their 
character.” There were scores of men a hun- 
dred years ago who had more intellect than Wash- 
ington. He outlives and overrides them all by 
the influence of his character. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


Habits, soft and pliant at first, are like some 
coral stones, which are easily cut when first quar- 
ried, but soon become hard as “damant. 

SPURGEON. 


True glory takes root, and even spreads; all 
false pretence, like flowers, falls to the ground; 
nor can any counterfeit last long. 

5 CICERO. 
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MAKING THE BEST OF THINGS. 
BY AVIS GORDON. 
ee DON’T see why I can’t have a wagon, 


like the other fellows,” teased Jimmie 

Burns, as he stood alternately upon one 
foot and then upon the other, and watched his 
mother, who was kneading bread. Jimmie’s 
usually smiling, freckled face was puckered into 
cross wrinkles, and his hands were thrust deep 
into his trousers’ pockets. 
|...Mrs. Burns turned from her work long enough 
to reply gently: ‘‘Because we can’t afford it 
Jimmie. Papa bought you a new wagon last 
summer, but you broke it up in a short time.’’ 

‘*But Willie Peters has a bran’-new one, and 
his folks haven’t a big house, like ours. Please, 
ma,” he coaxed 

‘No, son, we can’t get you another wagon 
this year; but why don’t you get yourself one, 
like Mother Bonner used to get everything she 
wanted badly enough?” 

‘‘Who’s Mother Bonner?” asked Jimmie. 
‘An’ are you goin’ to make us any cin’mon 
rolls to-day?” he added wistfully, as his 
mother took the spice drawer from the kitchen 
cabinet. 

“Yes, we'll have the rolls for dinner,’ said 
the wise mother, answering the latter question 
first. ‘‘Why, Mother Bonner was a poor woman 
who lived across the alley from us when I was a 
girl. She had the small-pox once, and it left 
her face all scarred, and she used to wear a 
short old skirt and men’s shoes and a sun- 
bonnet, but we children didn’t notice her queer 
looks after we got acquainted with her. 

‘‘When her husband became all crippled up 
with rheumatism one winter, and had to give 
up his wood-chopping and odd jobs, she set 
out to earn a living for the two of them. She 
said she wouldn’t do like some women, and wash 
other people’s old clothes: she’d rather do out- 
door work, any day. She stuck to her resolu- 
tion, too. 

‘Your grandfather had no cows, but owned 
a big, empty barn; and she had no barn, but 
bought a cow and rented our barn, and paid us 
in milk. In that way she came to our house 
twice a day with her milk-bucket, and so we 
came to know her well.” 

“‘Oh, I remember the big barn,” interrupted 
Jimmie. ‘‘We used to play in the loft when we 
visited grandpa’s.” 

“‘Well,”” continued his mother, ‘‘one day she 
came with the milk just as we were starting a 
load of rubbish for the ditch, which the neigh- 
borhood was trying to fill before it should all be 
washed away by the creek into the big river. 

“« “What be you goin’ to do with them cans?’ 
she asked anxiously, as she looked over the 
load. 

‘«*Why, get rid of them,’ mother said, hand- 
ing Mrs. Bonner the empty milk-pail. 

““*1]l dispose of ’em for ye, if ye’ll let me, 
Mrs. Bonner volunteered. ‘An’ I’ll be glad to get 
more of ’em when you have ’em. They’ll be 
just the thing to cover the cracks in the roof 
of my chicken-house.’ And, Jimmie, she did 
melt the solder from every one of those old 
tomato and corn cans, and flatten them out to 
tack on her roof! 

‘* Another time she asked us to save our ashes 
for her, and she used them for making soft soap 
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and for banking the foundation of her house 
in the fall. You’ve never seen or smelled soft 
soap, have you, Jimmie? She always took 
all of our table scraps and slops for her cow 
or pigs, or—well, she had so many animals that 
between them all they could eat anything. 

‘*And so it went on, as we got better ac- 
quainted. She had lots of time and no money, 
so she made the most of her time. J never'saw 
anything that other folks would throw away 
that she couldn’t use for something that she 
needed. She was so thrifty, she couldn’t bear 
to see anything wasted, and she was very clever 
with her hands in making old things serve new 
uses. 

‘‘She made a book-case once out of parts 
of an old bed and of a dilapidated book-case. 
She used to take your uncle’s stiff new cuffs, 
that he wouldn’t wear, and soak the starch out 
to use them for quilt pieces. 

‘* Another time we had found a jar of canned 
raspberries fermenting, and brought it up from 
the cellar. It was sitting on the kitchen table, 
sizzling away, when she rattled the door-latch 
and came in with the morning’s milk. She 
sympathized with your grandmother over the 
loss of the fruit, but I knew her well enough 
to know that she’d suggest some use for the 
spoiled fruit before she left. I hadn’t long to 
wait till I heard her ask mother why she didn’t 
make wine of it. Mother said we had no use 
for wine, but offered to let Mrs. Bonner experi- 
ment with it, if she wished. She told us after- 
ward that the wine was fine. 

‘Now,’ concluded Mrs. Burns, ‘‘after paper- 
ing her bedroom with samples of wall paper, 
no piece more than a foot and a half square, 
[here Jimmie burst out laughing at the thought], 
drying apples and sprouting potatoes for us 
on shares, ‘setting her hens’ in our old boxes 
and taking our old cocoa tins for spice cans, 
she capped the climax one day by hinting that 
she could use an old three-legged chair that we 
had discarded. 

«Bless yoursoul,’ she said, ‘I could be a-using 
of it if you don’t want it. I’ve got a piece of a 
old chair at home that just needs three more 
legs!’ 

‘‘She always made the best of things, Mrs. 
Bonner did, and she lived upon less actual 
money than any one else I’ve ever seen. She 
didn’t say, ‘I can’t afford this’ and ‘I don’t 
see why I can’t have things like other folks.’ 
She hustled out, and made things when she 
wanted them. 

*‘Now, if Mrs. Bonner were a little boy,” 
finished Mrs. Burns, as she slipped the cinnamon 
rolls into the oven, ‘‘I suspect she’d say, ‘I 
wonder what’s out in the old buggy shed that 
would do to make a box to put on the wheels 
of the old baby carriage?’ And there’s a 
strong lath in the barn that would be just the’”— 

But Jimmie, who had laughed at the story 
of papering a room in a crazy patch-work pat- 
tern, now, his good humor flooding back to his 
freckled face, smiled again, and slipped out of the 
kitchen door. : 

Mrs. Burns finished her baking to the time of 
quick hammer taps from the shed, and when 
Jimmie filled the wood-box Saturday evening, 
he hauled the wood proudly in his ‘‘new 
wagon.” 


A hero cannot be a hero unless in a heroic 


world. HAWTHORNE. 
Hr who waits to do a great deal of good at 
once will never do any. JOHNSON. 


A BENEDICTION. 


Gop keep thee in the busy day, 
And in the night’s lonely hour; 

Though storms may gather round thy way, 
Trust His protecting power. 


God guide thee! May His wisdom shine 
Unclouded o’er thy soul, 

And lead thee, by its light divine, 
To the eternal goal! 


God bless thee! On this earth below, 
And in the world above, 
A rich inheritance bestow— 
His everlasting love. 
Selected. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE WISE-MOUTHED 
MAN. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST, 


This is one of the legends of the Blarney Stone 
familiar to all in its neighborhood. 


EAR Blarney Village, on a river of the 

\ same name, and about four miles west 

of the city of Cork, in fair Erin, stands 
famous Blarney Castle. 

The eastle, which belonged to the Earls of 
Clancarty, stands on a steep rock at the base 
of which is a deep valley. The surrounding 
scenery is wonderfully picturesque and beau- 
tiful. 

The castle is said to have been built early in 
the fifth century. The old square tower, the 
donjon keep, all that now remains of this famous 
citadel, could tell the tale of many a fierce siege 
and many a brave fight. 

Of course the chief attraction of this tower 
lies in the famous ‘‘Blarney Stone’’ which is 
set in one of the walls. Whoso kisses this stone, 
’tis said, will be irresistible as an arguer or a 
coaxer. 

There is a pretty legend connected with the 
erection of this tower. 

It is said that, when it was being built, 
a stranger appeared suddenly in the midst of 
the workmen, and asked for employment, say- 
ing he was a stone-mason. The foreman, glad 
of another hand, gave him the work, and he 
labored thereafter among the men day by day. 

The Irish are usually loquacious, but this 
Irishman was an exception to the rule; for, from 
the day he asked for work, till the day of the 
completion of the castle, no man ever heard 
his voice. Because of his silence the men 
christened him the ‘‘Wise-mouthed Man.’ No 
matter how the other men gossiped, he pre- 
served his silence. 

Nor was his silence his only peculiarity. No 
man ever saw him eat, and none knew where he 
slept. In those days in Ireland the men began 
work at daybreak, but had no breakfast till 
about nine o’clock. At that hour all stopped 
work, and went to eat. At noon an hour was 
again allowed fordinner. But the wise-mouthed 
man took no rest. All through the meal hours 
he worked away silently and steadily. 

On the day the castle was completed, he 
broke his long silence, and asked the master 
what he could do during the noon hour while 
the men ate. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the master, pointing 
to a large stone placed in the wall full sixty feet 
from the top and full twenty feet from any win- 
dow, ‘‘carve in that stone a cat of nine tails.’’ 

Not dreaming that the man would attempt 
what was manifestly an impossibility, without 
the aid of scaffolding, which had been previ- 
ously removed, he laughed at his own sugges- 
tion and passed,on. 


The hour passed, and the men returned, and 
behold! there in the stone was cut perfectly a 
cat of nine tails! * 

‘‘How did you do that?’’ said the master to 
the wise-mouthed man. 

“‘Oh, I just tossed the chisel up first and the 
hammer after it, time.and time, till I had it cut,” 
he replied indifferently. 

And that was all they could get him to say 
about it. That evening, when the men were 
paid off, the stranger was paid with the rest, and 
he departed without a word; and no man ever 
saw him again. But the cat of nine tails is in 
the stone to this day, and it is this that must be 
kissed by them that would achieve the gift of a 
persuasive tongue. To reach the stone one 
must be lowered by a rope (fastened about the 
waist), from the window above, and then drawn 
back again. The gift gained scarcely seems 
worth the risk involved, but many persons 
yearly try it. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
SOME PLANT PRECAUTIONS. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


S the light wanes at the close of each 
summer day, itis not only the little peo- 

: ple indoors who grow drowsy and ready 
for bed. Outside in the growing darkness other 
little ones also are nodding, and, if one could go 
‘abroad in the fields and pastures and wood- 
lands, one might see many signs of preparation 
for dreamland. There are no visible hands to 
tuck in these children, and no audible voices to 
bid them keep covered through the night; but 
somehow they know what they must do for 
protection. They have learned, perhaps, in 
whispers that human ears cannot hear, that the 
heat which the sun has been pouring into the 
earth all day will fly off again as fast as it can 
when the sun’s red face has rolled out of sight, 
and that tiny particles of moisture subdued and 
repressed through many hours will now troop 
forth. ; 

This dew, as we call it, settles on leaf and 
flower and grass-blade. To most of them it is 
as welcome as water to a thirsty child, and 
through millions of little mouths it is absorbed 
for the plant’s nourishment. But even of a 
good thing there may be too much. For some 
plants the refreshing character of this moist- 
ure changes after a while to one that threatens 
danger. The cooling that it brings grows too 
great; and, if precautions were not taken, the 
leaves would be found some fine morning limp 
and _ lifeless. 
plants take simple but interesting precautions. 

Most boys and girls know the common wood 
sorrel, a pale green plant whose leaves are in 
form quite like those of the white clover. Each 
leaf has three lobes, or leaflets, which are heart- 
shaped and attached at the base to the tip of a 
slender stalk. All through the day these lobes 
spread out nearly flat, but late in the afternoon 
each leaflet gradually falls until the side nearly 
touches the stalk. They go down something 
as an umbrella closes, and remain so until 
morning, when they slowly open again. This 
is so that the upper surface of each leaf which 
contains the many mouths may not be forced 
to take up too much of the moisture, and so get 
chilled. 

The common clover, in obeying the warning 
voice, does a little differently. As the evening 
approaches, the two sides of the leaflets twist 
themselves, and move toward each other until 
their upper surfaces come in contact, as if they 
might be one leaf Then they bend downward, 


To avoid such a catastrophe © 


_ and the middle leaf, first rising, bend& over and 
hovers above them through the night. ‘ 
The much-despised chickweed, which creeps 
and creeps into places where it is not wanted 
and refuses to leave except under the most 
persistent hoeing, is not without its standard 
of family responsibility. The baby leaves, just 
starting out, may push ahead without fear of 
the night; for the more advanced leaves, like 
elder brothers, offer themselves as a shield by 
falling back gently upon the tender shoots, and 
thus enclosing them in a protecting cover. 
Among trees the same instinct is frequently 
shown. ‘The locust, which grows so abundantly 
on many of our village streets, presents a dif- 
ferent appearance by day than that which it 
_ displays by night because of the sensitiveness 
_ ofitsleaves. When the sunis shining, these oval 
leaves stretch out on either side of the branches, 
_ just as other leaves do; but in the hours of dark- 
ness these fold each against its opposite neigh- 
bor, something as one might fold one’s hands 
together, palm against palm, and, stiffened a 
little by this mutual support, help protect one 
another from the chilling moisture. The 
mimosa is another tree whose leaves seek pro- 
tection against the changes of temperature, 
They flatten themselves against the branches 
on which they grow. They are so narrow and 
cuddle so close that in the twilight the tree seems 
to shrink and go back to the spring stage of 
life when it bore delicate green leaves just start- 
_ ing forth. 
2 So punctual are many of the plants in going 
to sleep that Linnzus, the great botanist, 
made out what he called ‘‘Flora’s Timepiece,” in 
which each hour was represented by the flower 
that opened or closed at that time. And those 
_ of us who live in the country or where there are 
_ gardens may form something of this sort for 
ourselves. We may not be able to find a blos- 
som for every hour of the day, but we may find 
enough to give increased interest to wayside 
’ and garden. To catch the outdoor folks 
napping or rousing from sleep is very like 
sharing a secret, and, asevery one knows, to have 
part in a secret is most interesting. ‘ 


i 
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; AT THE PARK. 


BY LURA WARNER CALLIN. 


HARLIE and Fred had been promised 
that they might spend the first half- 
‘ holiday which they earned at school 
by good behavior and perfect spelling at the 
park. A number of wild animals had been 
added to the attractions since the boys were 
' there last, and they could scarcely wait for 
_ the afternoon to come when they were to see 
_ them. 
¢ On alighting from the car, they made the 
round of the cages of smaller birds, monkeys, 
wolves, prairie-dogs, and snakes, and finally 
reached the bear pit. Here they stood a long 
_ time, watching the play of two polar bears, 


i which occupied the middle section of the pit. 

‘The bears would rear up and wrestle like two 
boys, tugging and struggling with their arms 
around each other until one or both would 
“i pitch headlong into the water basin in the 


centre of the pen. 

If one was in, the other would walk around 
the edge and, by pushing his head down under 
the water, try to keep him in, but was sometimes 
dragged into the basin himself. They would 
play until completely tired out, but after a 
short rest were ready to begin again. They 
were so good-natured, never giving out a snarl 
nor sound, no matter how hard the nip or blow, 
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that their pen was always surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers. \ 

The boys were just turning away when a 
blood-curdling roar froze them to the spot. 
What could it be? They hurried back and 
found that a third bear, an old one, had ap- 
peared and was disputing with one of the young 
ones over a piece of bun that had been thrown 
into the pit. There they stood swinging their 
heads from side to side, neither daring to take 
it. Another piece was thrown in, and the quar- 
rel was settled. 

The boys were very anxious to see the elks, 
so set off at once for the park where the herd 
was kept. There were two large elks with 
magnificent sets of horns. The boys had heard 
that the great branches of horn were grown in 
a single year, but Charlie was very sure there 
must be some mistake, so they hunted up the 
man whose business it was to patrol the park 
and keep the elk from being teased by thought- 
less spectators, and asked him about it. He 
assured them it was so,—that a new set of horns 


grew every year and a new prong added to the © 


number. 

Then he told a little story of a young man 
who came to the park to see the elk in the early 
spring, at the time when the elk were shedding 
their horns. They are very tame at that time, 
and like to have their heads rubbed. The 
largest one came up to the young man, and he 
took it by the horns. The elk jerked its head, 
and, lo! the horns were left in the young man’s 
hands. His look of amazement was’ inde- 
scribable. He stood a moment motionless, 
then, glancing furtively around, he dropped the 
antlers and set out on the dead run for the car 
line, ‘‘and”’ added the watchman, ‘‘he may be 
running yet.” 

They next stopped at the conservatory. 
Fred being very fond of flowers, was drinking 
in the beauties of the orchids and rare ferns and 
palms, while Charlie explored: the building. 
He came across a woodchuck in a box on the 
shady side of the building, and, being some- 
thing of a wag, he hurried off to find Fred. 

“Oh, say, Fred, you can’t guess what else 
they have on exhibition out here.” 

“Well, what is it?” asked Fred, excitedly. 

“Sausage,’’ announced Charlie. “‘You just 
come and see now,” he urged, noting the look 
of disbelief on Fred’s face. 

Fred started off, curious to know what Char- 
lie meant, yet suspecting some joke. He 
looked all around, and was about to return to 
Charlie, when that mischief appeared at his 
elbow and, pointing to the cage containing the 
woodchuck, said: ‘‘Why, don’t you see it? 
There it is.”’ 

Fred still looked mystified when Charlie said, 
““Ground-hog,” and started post haste for the 
entrance with Fred in hot pursuit. The chase 
turned to a race when they saw the car stand- 
ing at the foot of the drive. 


THE FIRST UMBRELLA. 


ALTIMORE is the American home of the 
umbrella. Away back in 1772 the first 
umbrella ever seen in the United States 

was brought to that city. Horses hopped fences 
and tore wildly from meeting-house posts. 
Small boys threw stones at it, and the town was 
in an uproar over such a strange sight. Yet such 
is history. A book in the city library says the 
umbrella was brought by a Baltimorean on a 
Baltimore ship from India. He lived to see 
others adopt the imported article, which at first 
caused so much apprehension—The Boys’ 
World. 
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THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN. 


COMPILED BY MARIAN K. BROWN. 


MY BROTHER. 


THERE are strangers to my blood 
Who still are sons of God; 

Born far from my ancestral hearth 
Upon an alien sod,— 

Yet I who to ‘‘Our_Father” pray 
Perforce must hold them near,— 

By virtue of their birth divine 
They are my brethren dear. 


Who is my brother? Is it he 
Whose lot is lifted high 
Above earth’s toiling ones? 

The Saviour made reply. 
From the quiet hills I hear him say, 
And from the busy coast, 
““Thy brother is, O questioner, 
The one who needs thee most.” 
Mary F. Burrs. 


Not thus, 


A keen, warm sympathy that makes our 
brother’s need our own,—nothing short of this 
is real charity —Puinuies Brooks. 


It is more and better to be a man than to 
be a king. Men are children of God, and no 
station can be so glorious as to outshine or 
so ignoble as to obscure the light of this high 
parentage. We should therefore honor all 
men, the poor and the weak, as truly as the 
rich and the strong,—honor them for the su- 
preme gift’ of manhood they possess, how- 
ever little its possibilities may have been de- 
veloped in them.—J. H. Smntyn (adapted). 


We are kindred; 
Each to all is bound by ties 
Which forbid a selfish shutting 
Of ourselves from other’s eyes. 


Share your light and share your blessings; 
God hath made the whole world kin, 
And His love so universal 
Takes the weakest sinner in. 


Raise the curtain of your window, 
Raise the curtain of your mind; . 
Do not let possession make you 
To the wants of others blind. 


Helping others, we are strengthened; 
Giving, we are richer made; 
And no one so strong and patient 
But sometime hath need of aid. 
Fiora N. CanDEE. 


The brotherhood of man—how much it 
means! The phrase which Jesus used so much, 
“The kingdom of heaven,’ can hardly hold 
more meaning. The greater part of Jesus’ 
teachings concerns the relations of men to 
each other in this world, and of the remainder 
of his teachings the burden is that man’s 
relation to God is determined by his relation 
to his fellow-men. What a beautiful place 
to live in this world would be if the spirit of 
ideal brotherhood prevailed throughout its 
length and breadth. Crime, hatred, and all 
unkindness would disappear, and with them 
would go most of the sorrow and pain of the 
world. Selfishness would give place to loy- 
ing service. Let us pray the prayer ‘‘Thy 
kingdom come” with our lives as well as with 
our lips. Marian Katruerine Brown, 
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OUR PET. 


BY LINDA DE ARMOND. 


“C-*UCH hard times I have had!” is what 
S Blackie would have said if she could 
talk, 

Blackie is a little kitten, with fur so soft and 
black. Her nose, tail, and feet are tipped with 
white, under her chin is a patch of white ar- 
ranged like a necktie. 

She is rather thin, but I guess that is be- 
cause she is growing so fast. 

Her home is in the country, a beautiful place 

called ‘Swarthmore.’ She spends a lot of 
time in the barn chasing mice and on the lawn 
climbing trees. It is her delight to come to the 
kitchen door, climb up the sereen, and see what 
is going on inside. 
’ One day a little girl came to the house, and 
the first thing she knew Blackie was climbing 
up her dress and sitting on her shoulder. The 
little girl was so much pleased she took a walk 
and carried the kitten to the station and back 
again. 

Blackie is a brave little kitten, not afraid of 
anything. One eventful day will be hard for 
her to forget. 

It was this way. A large dog came past the 
house, and, seeing Blackie asleep in the sun, 
thought he would enjoy himself by hurting her. 
She seemed to hear a noise on the porch, and 
had just time. to see a big dog over her, when 
she was violently seized by the back of the neck 
and shaken around as though she were a rag 
doll, until her breath was all gone. At that 
moment the girl came out with the broom in her 
hand to see what all that noise was about. On 
seeing what the dog was doing, she took the 
broom and beat him until he dropped the kit- 
ten. At first Blackie could hardly walk, and 
her throat was so sore she could not eat for a 
day. We carried her to the kitchen and laid 
her beside the range, where it was warm and 
nice. In a few days she gained strength, and 
her feet were as good as ever. 

Now she climbs trees, runs and jumps as 
though there were no dogs in the world to 
bother decent kittens. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


‘Tur Editor pays his compliments to the par- 
ents this time. Do you know how much 
depends on you as to the’success of the Sunday 
School? I fear not. If you did, you would do 
differently. 

Why is it that you rarely ‘‘look in,” as your 
pastor suggests, and hear the opening services 
on Sunday noon? Why is it that you hardly 
. ever help the children out with their lessons? 
Why is it that you never take the trouble to 
thank the Sunday-School teacher for her 
labors? You take pains to praise the day 
school teacher, and he is paid for his work. 
The Sunday-School teacher is a voluntary 
worker. 

Then you often speak slightingly of the Sun- 
day School in the presence of the children, and 
make jokes about ‘‘good, goody Sunday- 
School people.” How can you expect to keep 
the boys and girls interested when their elders 

“poke fun” at the Sunday School? Do you 
know that the modern Sunday School is quite 
another thing from the old one? Have you 
realized that it is one of the greatest powers 
in ourland? And, if it is to become all it ought 
to be,—an ally of the public school, a co- 
worker with the home in shaping charaoter 


a recruiting centre for the ehurch,—then you 
and others like you must join hands with those 


who are pushing the methods and aims of Sun- 
day Schools higher and higher. 

The success or failure of the Sunday School 
lies greatly in the hands of the parents. When 
they wake up to their duty, then we shall see 
a ‘forward movement” worth while. We 
may invent new systems of study, we may 
discuss and debate and argue at conventions, 
we may put some money in the contribution- 
box for Sunday-School expenses, but you need 
to put yourselves into the work. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


QUESTIONS ON JAPAN. 


1. Give the title of the highest ruler in Japan. 

2. What is the prevailing form of religion 
among the Japanese? 

3. Name the chief city and harbor in that 
country. 

4. In what art are the Japanese most cele- 
brated, and how far back do they trace it? 

5. When were the Japanese ports first opened 
to the United States? 

6. What official represented the United States 
at the conference between the two countries 
which led to this act? 

7. What caused the recent war between Rus- 
sia and Japan? . 


Answers 
To questions published Nov. 18, 1906. 


. Milk Street. ; 

Christ Church, on Salem Street. 

. Charles River.” 

- L872) 

. The frequent quarrels between the Ey 
lish troops stationed in Boston and the citizens 
of that place resulted in a fight, on what is now 
State Street, in 1770. The soldiers fired on 
their opponents, killing several, hence the name 
“Boston Massacre.” E 

6. 595,380. The area.covered by the subur- 
ban towns within a radius of fifteen or twenty 
miles. 

7. A tablet on the front of a building on 
Atlantic Avenue marks the site of the “Tea 
Party” as nearly as possible. The inscription 
tells the story concisely. ‘Here formerly 
stood Griffin’s Wharf at which lay moored on 
Dec. 16, 1773; three British ships with cargoes 
of tea. To defeat King George’s trivial but 
tyrannical tax of threepence a pound, about 
ninety citizens of Boston, partly disguised as 
Indians, boarded the ships, threw the cargoes. 
three hundred and forty-two chests in all, into 
the sea, and made the world ring with the pa- 
triotic exploit of the Boston Tea Party.” 
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LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XII. 


I am composed of 15 letters. - 
My 4, 15, is a personal pronoun. 
My 1, 2, 3, is an adjective. 
My 6 is a "personal pronoun. 
My 8, 12, 10, 11, isa point of the compass. 
My 7, 12, 15, 13, 14, is one of the five senses. 
My 5, 3, 10, 13, is a bird’s house 
My 9,12, 13, 8, is a fruit. 
My whole is a country. 
Lewia Prentiss Mappocks. 


TRACES LEFT BY A BUMP. 


A DENT that is disastrous. 
A dent that interests us. 
Dents that are troublesome animals. 


A dent that is economical. 
A dent which is where the sun sets. 
A dent who has come to live in a place. 
A dent who is a previous example. 
A dent who rules over men. 
A dent of which every one may be sure, 
A dent which is frugal. 
A dent whieh is very saucy. 
A dent which may be trusted. 
Jessie STRONG. 


HIDDEN SISTERS. OUR NAMES, 
PLEASE? | 


We are little sisters five, 

That in any climate thrive. 
Everywhere at home are we, 
On the land and on the sea. 
Wheresoe’er is human speech 
There our little voices reach. 
Every moment, night and morn, 
We are dying, we are born. 
Well you know us, little man; 
Guess our names now if you can, 
For you never speak a word 
That one of us is not heard, 
And our gentle voices meet 

In each sentence you repeat. 
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Adapted. 
RIDDLE. 


I’m an animal useful to man, 

And I serve him as well as I ean. 
Again 

The woman that washes, no doubt 

Likes me when the rain is without. 
Again 

The man that saws for us wood 

Finds our help exceedingly good. 

Selected. 


PUZZLE. 


Competes, I am seen in the air; 
Beheaded, am ‘juice of the pine; 

Reverced, am but vermin. Ye fair, 
My ee now quickly divine. 

Young Days. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 9. 


Enigma X.—The Mayflower. 
Cuancrep Hrapines.—Hang, sang, bang, rang, — 
gang, fang, pang. 
4. Cook, book, hook, look, nook, rook. 
x, Dell, bell, fell, sell. 


“= AutHor’s Names.—Cook. Dickens. Lamb. 
Beecher. Cowper. Addison. Gray. Bryant. . 
Money Puzzin.—Cent. Century. Recent. 
Scent. Decent. Sent. Nascent. 


ConunpruM.—B and D, because the sea(C) is) 
always between them. 


We add one more name this week to the list of 4 
those- who send answers to\Letter Box pussies 
Miss Madaline Fosgate, Hudson, Mass. 

The Editor is much pleased at the inoreeeoae z 
interest in this departmient and hopes it bs con-— 
tinue to grow. % 
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